Prostitution in Europe
^nents, each to be met by its own appropriate procedure. The societies whose laws indiscriminately denounced all immorality as crime are conspicuous for the futility of most of the steps which they took in dealing with it. Results have appeared coincidentally with discrimination. The scientific attitude has also introduced a mature and deliberate, though not of course facile, hopefulness. A highly learned German authority disputes even the necessity of prostitution: "What is evil in prostitution is not necessary and what is necessary is not evil." 20 *
The situation as now characterized is, however, retarded and confused by legislation, police regulations and habits of thought that represent mere survivals from a standpoint now becoming obsolete. They are tena-ciouply held to because, whatever view may be entertained as to far-reaching policies, prostitution .still exists as an evil to be managed as part of the day's work. Most conspicuous among-the traditional policies of the Continent is Regulation, to the examination of which the following chapters will be devoted.
20 Bloch, Die Prostitution, Vol. I, loc. cit., p. 3. It is interesting and suggestive to encounter the same attitude in the writings of a police commissioner. Limburg (loc. cit., p. 16), protesting against the view that prostitution is a permanent necessity, writes: " Whoever undertakes to fight vice, either by individual labor or, where the authorities are concerned, by legal or other measures, is by no means entering upon a hopeless cause and, with judicious choice of weapons, has some chances of success."